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A Pedagogical Book with a Sense of Humor 


Phel TEACHING IN SCHOOL AND 
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‘*My book is perhaps contessiot il rather than hortatory : fo1 
that very reason it will irritate some, and help others.” From 


the prefac e). 


_ We had a tead her at s¢ hoo] when | Was a boy who began 
each recitation by calling on two or three, and then wearily re- 
marked, * Now we'll hear from the dunces.’ These latter felt 


classified, and made no attempt to rise from the slough.” (p. 21.) 


‘* Phere is something distinctly histrionic about the teacher's 
art, which is one reason why it is so exciting to those who love 
Fe (p- 97)- 

‘*This cannot be done by the teacher's forcing his own opin- 
ion on the class, or the opinions of distinguished critics; nor by 
the constant denunciation of trash, or by a false attitude toward 
it. You can’t cure a drunkard by telling him that whiskey does 


not taste good, because he knows better.” (p. 143.) 


If you are interested in pedagogical books of the essay type, you will 
be interested in two other recent books which we can only mention in pass- 


ing —Gerwig's SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE and Weeks’ 
SOCIALIZING THE THREE R’'S. 


Price until Jan. 1, 1920 


Phelps, TEACHING IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE -_= $1.00 
Gerwig, SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE - - 1.20 
Weeks, SOCIALIZING THE THREE R'S - ss 1.12 
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Some of the Special Features of 
Hamilton’s Essentials of 
Arithmetic 


The equal stress they give to drill and applica- 
tions. 
Their ability to provide the sound training de- 


manded by modern business. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpre- 
tation of problems and on the choosing of , 


the shortest methods for their solution. 


The drill they give in the making of mental esti- 


mates and in the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center 
about a situation or a subject in which the | 


pupils have a real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical sub- 
jects as commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, 
etc., to the personal experience or observa- 


tion of boys and girls. 
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For Your Next Semester. A Very Important New Text 
By orviedel B. WAT: SON 


Pr fP Johns Hopkins U 


PSYCHOLOGY 


From the Standpoint of a Behaviorist 


{29 pages. Tlustrated. $2.50 net 











There is an increasing number of psychologists who in their instructional work have felt 
the need of a textbook treating from the objective view point the entire subject matter of 
Psychology. Professor Watson in his text has endeavored to put before college students 


a concise 
It not 
constructive 


and students of medicine 


in objective Psychology. iS 


attitude, 
objec tive 


tESENT 


maintains throughout a 
vathered by 


AT PI 


has been 


ANY FIELD 


material that 


NEGLECT 


statement of the data, 


a polemic agi 


terminology and methods employed 


unst other psychological positions. It 
employing, of course, where possible, the 
methods. IT DOES NOT, HOWEVER. 


BELONGING TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


pustisHers J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY punapztexia 
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A Study of Origins and Tendencies 
By 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by 


JOHN CALVIN HANNA 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Illinois 


Marginal notes, appendices, chart, bibli- 
ography. Pp. xix, 458. $2.00 net. 


A basal book for the study of the High 
School—its origin, meaning, and mission. It 
traces graphically ‘and interestingly the evolu- 
tion of ideals, curricula, methods, and educa- 
tional, social, and political relations of the 
secondary school generally and particu'arly 
of the High School 


“A contribution of unusual merit. It 
is a work of originality and independence, , and 
gives us for the first time a genetic approach 
and point of view. Should make an epoch 
in the discussion of the subject.’’—President 
G, Stanley Hall, in Ped. Sem., Mch., 1917. 
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to keep the world’s knowledge 
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applied science, engineering, technology, 
is more than a magazine—it a perpetual cyclo 
pedia of information, a catalogue and review 
scientific literature, and a dictionary, all ir 
is in a class by itself—different from all othe 
You must see it to realize what an important 
tion it will be to the school and library. Is! 
pleased to mail a copy of the first issue to teache 
and librarians who will send me their names a! 
addresses. Start now and you will soon bec: 
owner of the greatest reference library on eart! 


poss! 
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use 
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Is 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE 

COUNTRY SCHOOL? 
What is the matter with the 
If I were a preacher, instead of 


country 


school ? 
a teacher, and were going to take a text 
from which to start and depart in giving 
the words of 


my answer, I should select 


Edwin Osgood Grover: 


I believe that the country, which God made, is 
beautiful than the city, which man made; 
in touch with the earth 
natural life of man. I believe that work is 
work wherever we find it, but that work with na- 


more 
that life out-of-doors and 
s the 
ture is more inspiring than work with the most 
intricate machinery. I believe that the dignity of 
labor depends not on what you do, but on how 
that opportunity comes to a boy on the 
that life is 
larger and freer and happier on the farm than in 


you do it; 


farm as often as to a boy in the city; 


the town. 


if those words are true—and doubtless 
they are—then the average country school 
of America is a miserable failure. It is 
a failure in that it fails to impress upon 
its students the truth of Grover’s state- 
ment; it is a failure in that it fails to 
make the country child love the country; 
it is a failure in that it does not improve 
the occupation of that child’s father; it is 
a failure in that it positively aids in driv- 
ing that child out of rural life. 

There are those of us in this school busi- 
who believe that 
system is not sufficiently related to the 
life of the people and that it is water- 
with There are 
those of us who demand that the entire 


ness our educational 


logged traditionalism. 


school curriculum, common, secondary and 


college, be rewritten so as to socialize edu- 
And if that revolution is to come, 


cation. 
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sorely 
Amer- 


this 


it should begin where it is most 
needed in the country schools of 
ica, the attended at 


moment by nearly four fifths of our future 


institutions 


citizens, 

Frankly, is not the average rural school 
of the hour simply a poor imitation of the 
Why should it not be a country 


Is the country boy not worth 


city school ? 
institution ? 
the distinction? There was a time when 
little what 
education; the rural population did not 


a nation. A 


it mattered became of country 
count in the development of 
professor of history recently 

‘*This back-to-the-soil 


The city has originated 


prominent 
said to move- 
ment is all rot! 
all the 


tory. 9 


me, 


civilization and progress in his 
That professor failed to recognize 
economic and change of 
When Rome flourished, the 


rural man was a half-savage used to supply 


a radical social 


his own day. 


food in times of peace and military foree in 
He was not considered in the 
crandeur and But 


that the mail service, the newspaper, the 


times of war. 
glory of Rome. now 
railway, the telephone, and the telegraph 
have made it possible for the rural man to 
be an intelligent, thinking being, he must 
with. He 
decide the destiny of American civiliza- 


be reckoned may, indeed, 


tion. 
de- 


voted his life to improving southern farm- 


Seaman Knapp, the fine soul who 
ing life, once declared, ‘‘A prosperous, in- 
telligent and contented rural populacion is 
essential to our national perpetuity.’’ If 
then the 
to function is a menace 
What is the 


this be true, present failure of 


the country school 
nation. 


to our life as a 








e rural school doing to make the sur- 


rounding population ‘‘ prosperous, intelli- 


gent and contented’’? Very little, it must 
be admitted. The constant and increasing 
influx from country to city shows that 
the rural school has failed in at least two 
of the above-mentioned missions—those of 


increasing prosperity and of instilling 
contentment, 


Wherein is 


actly, is that 


the trouble, and what, ex- 


trouble? Our average rural 
school, like too many city schools, is run 
too much for the exceptional student, too 
much with an eye to the production of 
genius. Now, probably only one man in a 
million is destined to be a genius. In 
fact, only one man in many thousands is 
From over 
100,000,000 American ‘*Who’s 
Who’”’ but 17,000 worthy of ree- 
ognition as above average in achievement. 


Yet make 


great 


destined to be a great leader. 

citizens 
chooses 
our schools go on striving to 
scholars, creat selen- 
fiddlesticks, the Lord 


intended about five sixths of these young- 


great orators, 


tists, great when 
sters to become just good, efficient farm- 
ers, skilled, productive mechanics, honest 
Henee, a world of misfits—so 
many, that 
strained to hire efficiency experts to ruide 


back to their proper 


workers. 


indeed, large cities feel con- 


these unfortunates 
fields of endeavor. 

The function of the rural school is not 
to produce genius, nor is it that of train- 
ing and Nine 
tenths of these students will never see the 
inside of a college. It is all right to hitch 
your wagon to a star, if you are sure the 
wagon ean stand the gait. No, the coun- 
try teacher should prepare these children 
for the actual life they, in all 
probability, will lead; then, if 
leges are willing to accept that prepara- 


hoys girls for college. 


which 
and col- 
as entrance requirements, well and 

In short, prepare the average boy 
life and prepare him 


tion 
ror d 


for the average 
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thoroug! ly. The country high school 
should be indeed the people’s university. 

Again, to use the words of Seaman 
Knapp, ‘‘The public school teacher’s 


mission is to make a great common people 
and thus readjust the map of the world.’’ 
gut the rural 
The 
difference between a mere pedagogue and 
teacher is that 
and the 

a great zeal for public service. 
the 


tional laboratory. 


trouble is that so many 


teachers can not get this vision. 


a great the one simply 
holds 


with 


school, other is inspired 


America is world’s vastest educa- 


There is constant wise 
and unwise experimenting. Never before 
in the history of man have such immense 
funds been devoted to such a purpose. In 
western states the school re- 


Montana, for 


some of the 
sources are astounding. In 
instance, one and two thirds men are pay- 
ing taxes for every child of 
and back of each child 
$12,000! And 


equipment 


school age, 


is an educational 
our re- 


our 


fund of with all 


and what are 


school leaders hoping to do? They are 


sources 


striving to evolve a truly national system 
of education which shal] reflect and serve 
a dominating But is 
the average country school, or the average 


national purpose. 


rural teacher, aiding in this endeavor? 
Even many a city system, many a city 


teacher, yes, many a university professor 
has not yet acquired that national con- 
sciousness which realizes that we can not 
model our educational methods upon those 
England or any 
should be: 


of Germany, France, 
other nation. Our slogan 
American schools for American conditions. 

Now, are the actual conditions? 
The of the Census Department 
would that at least six million 
trade, 


what 
reports 
indicate 
Americans are engaged in seven 
in domestie service, eight million 
pur- 


million 
in manufacturing 
suits, eleven million in 
thirty-five million boys and girls in homes, 


and mechanical 


farming, and 
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every one of whom expects to get married! 
The census reports do not explicitly state 
that last clause, but we may take it for 
granted. 

Yet the rural schools go on blissfully 
unmindful of this, just as though all boys 
and girls were going to be city gentlemen 
and ladies of leisure; just as though 
marriage and home life were going out of 
existence with the present generation. 
And if the rural school does not wake 
up, the latter eatastrophe will begin to 
approach, so far as the native stock is 
eoneerned. A great nation is not the out- 
vrowth of a few men of genius, but the 
superlative wealth of a great common 
people. 

America may justly and anxiously ask 
the country school teacher: Are you edu- 
eating the farmer’s boy toward a more 
valuable and happy life on the farm? 
Are you uplifting the farm home through 
the education of the farmer’s daughter 
toward greater usefulness and attractive- 
ness in that farm home? Are you making 
life for the farm woman any easier and 
any happier? 

The country is constantly tending to- 
ward depopulation to keep up the cities. 
In Ohio, for instance, the rural popula- 
tion has decreased practically one per 
eent. annually for the last ten years. 
Very few cities are self-sustaining in 
population. Indeed, in some of these con- 
gested centers the deaths considerably ex- 
ceed the births during a majority of the 
months of the year. This rush to the 
cities should and must stop, if America 
is to remain American. 

What is eausing it? The country 
school is not emphasizing the potential 
beauty, sanity and sufficiency of country 
life. It is not even making rural life 
bearable for the intellectually energetic. 
To-day’s farm boy is affected by the 
deadly monotony of modern labor and 
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modern industrial conditions just as is the 
man of the city. In our grandfather's 
day it was not so. If he were a shoe 
maker, he made the shoe from top to 
bottom: if he were a blacksmith, he fash- 
ioned a horseshoe from the rough iron to 
the moment it went on the horse’s hoof. 
He made the finished product; he had the 
joy of creating something from start to 
finish. But this is all changed. It takes 
thirteen men to make a_ needle! No 
worker does a complete job; he monot- 
onously does a minute piece of it day 
after day, year after year. 

Just so the old-time variety of tasks on 
the farm is gradually passing away, and as 
agriculture becomes more and more spe- 
cialized, the rural home may prove even 
less attractive than ever before. It is the 
task of the country school, in spite of iso 
lation and tendency toward monotony, to 
make that home ‘‘prosperous, intelligent 
and contented.’’ 

How, then, can the rural school remedy 
the present conditions in its neighborhood ? 

In the first place, let there be taught in 
every country school some hand-trade. It 
is a Strange fact that a black man, Booker 
T. Washington, had to teach the white race 
the importance of connecting one’s brains 
with one’s fingers. Long ago people were 
surprised to find Noah Webster working 
with a shoemaker’s kit in his library; 
cobbling prevented the ety mology and 
philology and other ‘‘ologies’’ from driving 
him erazy. Every boy and girl on the 
farm should learn ‘‘to make things’’; it 
will add a new interest to life. 

In the second place, the country school 
should insist upon the teaching of agricul- 
ture. Is it not strange that thousands of 
rural teachers completely ignore the trade 
of the people who pay their salaries? 
Thousands of country schools never 


thought of teaching how a crop might be 








The result is that agriculture, 


ons, consists mostly of a series 


and notions inherited from 


Ol motions 


nature study should 


In the 


accompany the study of 


third place, 
agriculture. Na 
it is a genuine 


ture study is no mere fad; 


part of the soul’s equipment. Some men 
see nothing in a wheat field but the wheat ; 
some see nothing in the forest but the 
trees. Consequently, many a farmer lives 


in what may be termed a vicious circle: He 


more corn to feed more hogs to sell 
for more money to buy more land to raise 
more corn to feed more hogs, and so on ad 
nauseam. 
to the eity ? 
Teach the love of nature, the love of the 


beautiful. The soul, as well as the brain, 


Is it any wonder his boy flees 


needs education—in city and country 


alike. Some years ago a professor in the 
University of Chicago had considerable fun 
poked at him for his fourteen points in edu- 
cation; but those points are possibly as im- 
portant to us personally as certain more 
famous fourteen points are important na 
tionally. Is the average rural school of to- 
day making a genuine effort to impress this 
professor’s questions upon its children. 


Has education given you sympathy with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? Has it made 
you publie-spirited? Has it made you a brother 
weak? 


friends and keep them? Do you know what it is 


Have you learned how to make 
to be a friend yourself? Can you look an honest 
in the eye? Do 


Will a 


Can you be 


man or a pure women straight 
you see anything to love in a little child? 
lonely dog follow you in the street? 
high-minded and happy in the meaner drudgeries 
of life? 
as compatible with high thinking as piano 


Are you good for anything to 


Do you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn 
playing or golf? 
yourself? Can you be happy alone? Can you look 
out on the world and see anything except dollars 
and cents? Can you look into a mud puddle by 
the wayside and see a clear sky? Can you see any- 


Can you look into 


thing in the puddle but mud? 
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the sky at night and see beyond the stars? Can 


your soul claim relationships with the Creator? 

Let us insist, then, on the education of the 
soul of the country child. The love of liter 
art, music, is for the poor as well as 
the rich, for the 


city boy. Classical 


eountry lad as well as the 


musie may be 
unds; a little knowledge of it 
mes helps wonderfully. Teach that 
beautiful 


that farm girl how to mak 


than it so 
Ssomet 
things 


rural boy how to make 


cheaply ; teach 
a room attractive. Many a girl can locat: 
accurately the Bay of Bengal, but can’ 
locate at all the proper place for the butter 
dish on the table. 


Indeed, 


country school realize that its first duty is 


why does not the American 


the preparation of future rural homes? 
And this includes, undeniably, better sur 
more at- 
For, 


despite poetry to the contrary, much farm 


roundings, better amusements, 


tractive interiors, even better food. 


eooking in America is abominable. It re 
minds one of the vers libre found in th 
readers used in the night schools of Okla- 
homa: 

God made man, 

Woman makes bread 

It takes the bread 

That woman makes 

To sustain the man 

That God made 

But the bread 

That some women make 

Would not sustain any man 


That God ever made. 


Again, American farmers should insist 
upon having the teaching accord with pos- 
sible rural conditions. The reason the 
agricultural colleges have not been the suc- 
cesses that their immense incomes from the 
government warrant is that, when a coun- 
try boy has stuck his feet up against a 
steam radiator in a college dormitory for 
four midnight lunch is 


warming on the electric stove beside him, 


years, while his 
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he is not willingly going back home to 


rustle fodder in the chilly atmosphere of 
the barn. Some of our country high 
schools, especially in the far west, with 
their electric cleaners, electric washing ma- 


nes, electric stoves, electric fans, elee- 
trie irons, are calculated to make the farm 
girl rue the day when she must return to 
help ma! 

There should be an insistent demand, 
too, on the part of the American farmer 
for books peculiarly suited to rural teach- 
ing. Rural readers, rural arithmetics, 
rural science books—these will come if the 
farmer, led by an awakened country 
teacher, declares them necessary for the 
preservation of the agricultural life of this 
nation. 

Lastly, there should be in every rural 
school some teaching of simple, everyday 
ethics. There is a mistaken idea that the 
city is far more criminal than the coun- 
try; it is far from the truth. There are 
annually in the United States approxi- 
mately 10,000 murders. Of these, in any 
one year, about 200 occur in Chicago and 
about 300 in New York. In other words, 
in New York there is probably one murder 
annually for every 20,000 people. Is there 
any rural county in America that ean boast 
of but one murder annually for every 20,- 
000 inhabitants? In fact, the vast major- 
ity of such crimes in America, as well as in 
Europe, oceur in the villages and country 
communities. No, there is much sin in the 
rural districts; and while our schools may 
not teach religion they should at least 
teach some elements of plain ethies. 

And, to be very frank, every farmer pa- 
tron of a school should demand that such 
ethical teaching inelude some instruction 
in sexual matters. Foolish prudery is the 
parent of sexual ignorance, and sexual ig- 
norance is causing a world of unhappiness 
in America at this moment. Such instruc- 


tion will lead to something better than 
modesty—common sense. It will make 
healthier husbands and wives, happier 
fathers and mothers, stronger sons and 
daughters. 

[ return to that significant declaration 
by Knapp: ‘‘A prosperous, intelligent and 
contented rural population is essential to 
our national perpetuity.’’ To those of us 
who have investigated, it is apparent that 
the average country school, as it now ex- 
ists, is a comparative failure; it is taking 
no part in making the farmer prosperous, 
it is certainly not making the farmer’s boy 
contented to remain on the farm, and it is 
making him only intelligent enough to get 
away from the antiquated teaching as 
early as possible. If a nation’s real 
strength lies in its agricultura! class, then 
the American country school needs a revo 
lution. CarL Ho.uipay 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCEs, 

UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


A COMPLETELY SOCIALIZED SCHOOL! 

In the evolution of society it became nee 
essary for some special provision to be 
made for the instruction of the youth, in 
order that the accumulated experiences of 
the race might be preserved and handed 
down to successive generations. The school 
as an institution of society was thus 
brought into existence and has gradually 
developed and enlarged its borders until 
to-day it may be affirmed that the school is 
charged with greater responsibility for the 
future welfare of society than any other 
institution. If this be true, and few there 
be who doubt it, it logically follows that the 
school should be completely socialized 

1 Address delivered before the Rural School Sec- 
tion of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines, Ia., February, 1919, and also before the 


Parish Teachers’ Institute, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana, at the opening of the present school year 








OSO6 

In discussing the ‘‘Soecialized Sehool’’ | 
wish to submit first, that the curriculum 
should be socialized. 

‘o socialize the curriculum means to suit 
t to the present and future needs of the 


pupils. The first need of children, beyond 
| ‘ 

such as food and 
ee 


Iif¢ LOU] 


the mere necessities of life 


shelter, is a mastery of t subjects, 
viz., reading, writing, spelling and arith 


Next the 


sonable amount of useful 


metic. pupil should gain a rea 
information from 
the fields of history, literature and science, 
after which he is ready for a few years of 
‘‘sampling’’ of as many of the vocations as 
possible, with a view to assisting him to de 
cide the most important question of life, 
aside from religion and marriage, viz., the 
life. 


decided upon the vocation which he wishes 


question of his vocation of Having 
to follow, which should be done while in 
the junior high school, or shortly thereafter, 
the pupil is then ready to begin acquiring 
the necessary skill with which to make his 
chosen life work a success. 

But if we should know what particular 
and ‘‘knowledge’”’ 


**skills”’ 


‘*attitudes, ”’ 
should be taught in the schools, we shall 
have to inquire as to what is commonly de- 
manded of adult members of society. For 
example, what kind of arithmetic is used in 
every-day life? What sort of proficiency in 
handwriting will meet the demand of those 
who read handwriting? Or, what words 
does one need to know how to spell in order 
to make himself understood in writing? 
The first step in the socializing of the eur- 
riculum, obviously then, is to eliminate all 
useless material from the subjects taught. 
This movement 
Frank M. MeMurry at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendents in 1904. 
A deeade later the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association appointed a committee to study 


was inaugurated by Dr. 


and to make a report upon the elimination 
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of obsolete and useless materials from the 
common-school branches with a view that 
the efforts of childhood may be conserved 
and the essentials better taught. The re 


port of this committee was published in two 
‘utive volumes and supports in gen 
eral the recommendations made by Dr. Me 
Murry, which were, briefly speaking, (1 


? > | + + | ™ 
eliminate what can not be shown to have a 


plain relation to some real need of life, (2 
that which is beyond the child’s compre 


> 


hension, (3) whatever is unlikely to appeal 


to his native interests, (4) whatever topics, 
or parts of topie, are so isolated or irrel 
evant that they fail to make connections 
with the chain of ideas that constitutes 
needful education. 

[It has been commonly known for many 
that 


arithmetie, 


years much of the ‘‘Lernstoff’’ in 


such as eube root, troy and 


apothecaries weight, true discount, greatest 
common divisor, least common multiple, 
various tables of foreign moneys, folding 
paper, ete., and most of longitude and time, 
compound and annual interest, et cetera, 
function little, if at all, 


But still notwithstanding all these known 


in everyday life. 


facts, these topies are found in many text- 
books in use throughout the country, after 
two decades of campaigning against such 
waste of time in school work. 

Having thus purged the curriculum of 
all useless material, there is room for the in- 
troduction of much that is highly worth 
while in the traditional subjects, besides the 
introduction of new subjects of a vocational 
nature, such as domestic science, industrial 
and fine arts. In a word, the tendency is 
to reduce the elementary school subjects 
especially the tool subjects, to a basis of 
‘*Minimum Essentials,’’ which should be 
mastered by the average pupil in the first 
six years. The next three years properly 
constitute the junior-high-school period and 
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should be devoted largely to a sampling 
f as many of the vocations as possible and 
to the further study of literature and sci 
ence. Following this, the senior-high-school 
period will furnish opportunity for the 
acquiring of skill in one’s chosen vocation, 

for further preparatory study, depend 
ing upon whether the pupil expects to at 
tend an institution of higher learning, or 


drop out at the elose of the high-sehool 


neriod 
perioa, 


drop out in the grades and early years of 


At present, of course, the masses 


high school, but since the high school is des- 
tined to become the ‘‘ People’s College,’’ the 
curriculum should speedily be shaped to 
meet these requirements. 

In the second place I wish to submit that 
the teacher should be socialized. 

In an article prepared for the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly some years ago it was 
argued that the ‘‘methods of teaching’’ 
should be socialized, but since then I have 
come to feel that, after alt} the teacher and 
the method are but two aspects of the same 
consideration, hence are inseparable. The 
teacher is the method, hence the real prop- 
osition is to socialize the teacher, method 
and all. 

The socialized teacher is one who con- 
eeives of her work in the schoolroom as a 
definite part of the larger work that is be- 
ing wrought by the school in society, and 
who bends every effort to bring her pupils 
to behave accordingly. With such a con- 
ception on the part of the teacher and her 
pupils, school life becomes a real part of the 
broader life of society and is no longer 
looked upon as a mere preparation for life. 
To be sure, as Professor Coe has very aptly 
stated, ‘‘children should be schooled for 
something,’’ but the fact still remains that 
schools exist primarily because children 
exist. 


Social efficiency is now the commonly 
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accepted aim of edueation and since the 


is the chief formal agency of educa 


1 } 
SCHOO! 


tion, the obvious task of the teacher is to 
guide in the development of the pupil to 
this end. A socially efficient individual 


must measure up to three rather definite 
requirements: (1) pull his own weight in 
society, (2) not interfere with the rights of 
thers, (3) be a missionary. That is, he 
must earn his own livelihood, without in 


any way hindering others, and endeavor to 
have a little left over to bestow upon others 
who may be less fortunate than he himself; 
a little of this 


sympathy, a little of helpfulness, a little o 


world’s roods. a little of 


all that is needed to make the world a bit 
better. 

In order to understand more clearly just 
what is meant by a socially efficient individ- 
ual, let me illustrate by a brief analysis of 
human society. It is easy to divide society 
into two classes, the one class being socially 
efficient and the other not so. This rather 
trite way of putting it reminds one of the 
Pat 


Now, nobody had ever heard Pat 


musical classification of Murphy’s 
tunes. 
whistle but one tune, yet Pat himself de- 
that he 


Upon being pressed with the 


clared could whistle two tunes. 
demand to 
name the two tunes, Pat extricated himself 
‘*Faith 


and begorra, the one tune is Yankee Doodle, 


in a laudable fashion by saying, 
and the other isn’t.’’ 

So, like Pat, I insist that there are but 
two classes of people in the world; the one 
But 


I propose to go Pat one better and describe 


is socially efficient and the other isn’t. 


the class that is not officially efficient as 
well as the class that is. On the authority 
of Dewey, Bagley, Betts, King, et alius, I 
have already described the socially efficient 
individual as one who pulls his own weight 
in society, without hindering any one else 
and who stands ready to lend a helping 











OSS 

hand to those of his fellows who are in any 
unfortunate. 
then, the 
fail to 


‘ty in one or 


was 


Obviously, non-socially efficient 


those who measure up to the 


are 
more of 


standards set by SOC! 


these respects. In offering this further 
analysis | am aware that no less an author- 
ity than Professor Giddings gives a three- 
fold classification of society, viz., Social, 
Non social, Anti-social. Sut for the 


purpose of this discussion I have made no 


and 


provision for the middle-of-the-road, on-the- 
fence, buzzard-sort of folk, who insist on 
living, but who endeavor to keep out of 
people’s way by sitting idly by waiting for 
some one to die, or some other chance cir- 
cumstance of life to take place, whereby 
they may fall into a lucrative position 
without effort, or be fed by the ravens 
without so much as turning a hand. Right- 
eousness should be laid to the plummet and 
judgment to the line in matters of this 
kind. 
enough to be classed with those who are, or 


A person is either socially efficient 


he is not. 
Logically, therefore, the non-socially effi- 
The 


designate as the 


cient class falls into three sub-classes. 
these I shall 
These are the 


first of 
‘‘loafer class.’’ ‘*bums,’’ 
the fellows who wouldn’t work if they had 
a chance, the fellows who claim that the 
world owes them a living and all they have 
to do is to collect it. At the present time 
their number is legion and they go by the 
name of ‘‘Bolsheviki.’’ I would also in- 
elude in the loafer class the ‘‘hoboes,’’ al- 
though Jeff Davis, the king of the ‘‘ho- 
boes,’’ declares that his tribe is in no way 
related to the ‘‘bum’”’ tribe and hence re- 
admit ‘‘bums’’ to the hotel de 
Jinks. Measured by the socially efficient 
standard the ‘‘loafer’’ falls short in that he 
fails to pull his own weight, therefore must 


b J 


fuses to 


be classed with the ‘‘isn’ts.’’ 
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The second elass of the non-s wilally eft 

[ shall call the ‘‘unfair’’ class 

hese are the people who pull their own 
weight in society and who may even be 


liberal and beneficent, but who pay no r 


gard to the rights of others. They are the 


advocates of ‘‘ personal rights,’’ such as are 


frequently heard on the streets of our 
larger cities defending such notorious in- 
traftic, 


regulated gambling, wide-open municipal 


stitutions as the legalized liquor 


administration, and oftentimes many of the 
more modern forms of social evil, such as 
the ‘*freelove eult,’’ radical forms of 
‘*lock-outs and strikes,”’ 


The third class of the non-socially effi- 


ete. 


cient I shall designate as the ‘‘miser class.’’ 
The real miser is more common in society 
than most people would admit. He is the 
person who pulls his own weight and does 
it in such a way as at least to keep out of 
the penitentiary, but when it comes to part- 
ing with any of his hard earned ‘‘stuff,’’ he 
is ultra-conservative and always prays for 
more time to consider the matter before 
making his contribution. The result is that 
the more he thinks it over the more time he 
wants to think it over and the more con- 
servative he feels. He finally decides not 
to part with a foot of his real estate, even 
though it may be wanted for a private 
The 


Sunday-school superintendent who, upon 


burying place, or for a public park. 


being solicited for a five-year pledge for 
echureh extension, finally decided that he 
would not make any pledge for the future 
and presumed to justify his action by re- 
ferring to the passage of scripture which 
says ‘‘it is better not to make a vow than 
to make a vow and not keep it’’ was a 
typical miser in spirit. The citizen who 
claimed to be an American and yet refused 
to support the Liberty Loans, the member 
of the church who contributed but five dol 
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irs for missions on the plea that this was 

the money he had, when as a matter of 
fact his check would have been good for any 
reasonable amount, the farmer who does 
not contribute to the county hospital fund 


rake 


scrape is needed to meet the payments on 


because all the money he can and 
the additional forty acres recently pur- 
shased, the citizen who declines to support 
the movement for better public schools on 
the ground that all of his children 
through school and what was good enough 
for them is still good enough for anybody’s 


of the 


are 


else children, are all examples 
‘*miser class.’’ 

Now, the socialized teacher will put forth 
every effort to prevent the propagation of 
the non-socially efficient classes through the 
social heredity of the school. One of the 
first moves that a teacher can make in this 
direction is to socialize the recitation. Some 
of the specific things that may be done to 
socialize the recitation are such as the fol- 
lowing: Ask for movable chair-desks for the 
lower grades and tables and chairs for the 
upper grades, in order that they may be 
arranged in different ways to suit the vari- 
ous kinds of work undertaken and pushed 
The 
used this plan with great profit in normal 
schools and college classes. With this ar- 
rangement of the chairs the pupils recite 
to the class instead of to the teacher and 
are thus made to feel socially responsible to 
Other devices for socializing 
the recitation are to encourage pupils to ask 
questions of each other, bring individual 
reports to the class, engage in self-organ- 
ized group work and the like. 

Having given some attention to the so- 
cializing of the recitation, the teacher will 
carry this same idea out into the general 


aside when not in use. writer has 


the group. 


activities of the school as represented by 


the club work, the team work, the athletics 
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other forms of organized recreation. 


and 
A community that is so fortunate as to s 
cure the services of a socialized teacher will 
feel the weight of her influence before the 
term is half over. 

In the third place 1 submit that the su 
perintendent should be socialized. 

In order to have a thoroughly socialized 
school it is not only necessary that the cur- 
riculum and the teacher be socialized, but 
it is highly advisable to have a little social 
serum injected into the superintendent, or 
supervisor, as the case may be. This may 
prove to be a painful operation, but never- 
theless it should be done in order to insure 
a proper functioning of his administrative 
office. 

The effect of the inoculation of the super- 
intendent with social serum is usually first 
seen in his changed attitude toward the 
social life of the pupils. 
noticeable in the case of a superintendent 
who has to do with pupils of high-school 
Before the inoculation he is appre- 


This is especially 


age. 
hensive, if not outspokenly afraid, that the 
pupils will pay too much attention to social 
affairs. As was brought out in an investi- 
gation of one hundred twenty-five high 
schools in a middle western state and re- 
ported by Dr. Irving King, many of the 
superintendents and principals evidently 
considered that there was no problem of 
this kind at all in their schools, while others 
admitted that the problem was present, but 
stated that they were making no attempt to 
cooperate with the pupils in building any 
kind of a social program. Doubtless, says 
Dr. King, many shared the feeling of two 
who replied, one to the effect that ‘‘he had 
no use for any such thing,’’ and the other 
that there 


life already.’’ 


was ‘‘too blamed much social 


After the superintendent, or principal, 
of too 


2? 
**seare 


has become immune to the 
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much social life, he manifests a desire to 


make the school a social as well as an in 


community. In 


tual center for the : 
much of the social aetivity, particularly 
athletics and entertainments of various 
kinds, the pupils of the school will naturally 
take the lead, the patrons of the community 


gathering to constitute an appreciative and 


enthusiastic audience. In certain other 
forms of activity, such as pienics, patriotic 
meetings and meetings pertaining to civic 
welfare, the older folk will often take the 
lead, the boys and girls attending with 
reverence, or with glee as the occasion may 
require. The give and take spirit among 
patrons and pupils should be eultivated 
more than it is in most communities. 
Another important effect of the ‘‘social 
inoculation’’ of the superintendents is seen 
in the improved organization and super- 
vision of his teaching foree. He no longer 
is content to leave the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher to flounder about in a sea of 
uncertainties as to what constitutes good 
teaching, but proceeds by tactful and help- 
ful means to further the training and im- 
prove the skill of every teacher under his 
supervision. A district supervisor in the 
state of Ohio related to the writer how he 
had turned the would-be failure of one of 
his teachers into a splendid success by 


simply relieving her of her schoolroom 
duties for a few days and taking her to ob- 
serve the work of some of his better teach- 
ers. I later verified the report by visiting 
the school of the ‘‘made over’’ teacher and 
seeing for myself the improved work that 
was going on. At another time a county 
superintendent told of saving several of his 
teachers from disgraceful failure by timely 
and sympathetic help. Such a spirit of 
helpfulness is based upon a deep social in- 
sight into the nature of teaching and more 


especially of supervision. 
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Oftentimes a thoroughly socialized super- 
intendent will even dare to perform verbal 
operations on his teachers in order to save 
indeed, 


who 


their professional lives. This is, 


an unpleasant duty, as those have 


practised it will bear witness, yet as my 


ftoy 


major professor once said to me, after hav 


ing giving me one of the worst goings over 
I have ever experienced, ‘‘Mr. Cummins, 
if | were not deeply interested in your fu- 
ture success, I should have simply flunked 


you go.’’ The socialized ad- 


you and let 
ministrator is vicarious and gives himself 
in service to his teachers. 

The socialized superintendent not only 
takes h’s teachers in hand for the purpose 
of helpful training, but he also recognizes 
After each 
visit the pupils will respect the authority 


their position and prerogatives. 


and leadership of the teacher all the more, 
because they observe that the superintend- 
On the other 
hand the superintendent who has not aec- 


ent himself believes in her. 


quired the broader social vision of his work 
will often unthinkingly destroy by a single 
visit what little confidence the pupils may 
We see, 


then, that the socializing of the superin- 


have acquired in their teacher. 


tendent insures the wholesome development 
of all the general activities of the school 
under a plan of teacher-supervision, which 
is at onee both positive and exacting, yet 
sympathetic and free from any trace of 
domineering, driving, or drudgery. 
Apparently I have completed the analysis 
of a socialized school, but the most funda 
mentally important factor has been pur 
posely reserved till the last. The reader 
will doubtless have in mind as the fourth 
factor the socializing of the pupil. While 
the pupil is, of course, a logical pre-suppo- 
sition of the school, yet in our discussion of 
‘‘A Completely School’’ the 
pupil is thought of as the material which is 


Socialized 
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to be run through the mill, so to speak. 
What we are discussing here is the socializ- 
ing of the 
plete the socializing of the school I submit, 


**mill.’’ Now, in order to com- 
finally, that the school board should be so- 
cialized. 

In a previous paragraph it was stated 
that the method is so closely bound up with 
the teacher that both must be considered 
as but two aspects of the same thing. So, 
also, it may be stated that the school plant 
is so closely related to the school board that 
it is impossible to discuss one without also 
diseussing the other. Indeed, it may be 
said, like school board, like school plant. 

Of course, it does not require a modern 
school plant in order to evolve a modern 
curriculum, but when it comes to the ad- 
ministering of any kind of a curriculum a 
school 


well-arranged and _ well-equipped 


plant is quite necessary. Of course, a so- 
cialized teacher will set about to make im- 
provements in her work and will manage to 
develop in her pupils social habits of a de- 
sirable nature even though she is obliged to 
She will 


contrive to turn the dreariness of it all into 


teach in a run-down schoolhouse. 


the brightness of sunshine, but the bright- 
ness will necessarily appear in streaks and 
splashes, unless she has the advantage of 
an up-to-date room in which to work. She 
ean put up a few pictures on the wall and 
hang the wall map over the crack in the 
blackboard, if there happens to be any wall 
map to hang. She ean bring a bit of wall 
paper to paste over the place where the 
plaster has fallen off, or where the rats have 
cut a hole through the wall; she can make 
a pasteboard cover for the common water 
pail, or provide a new dipper to hang at 
the pump, but at best it will all constitute 
but a sorry makeshift. 

Of course, the superintendent can inaug- 


urate a program of athletics by clearing a 
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patch on the hillside, or cleaning out the 
loft of a barn for basket ball; he can lay 
rough planks along the top of some of the 
school desks and allow the pupils to climb 
over the remainder of the 
effort 
ner. Or, he 


about 


seats 
in an to enjoy a self-served din- 


ean work up an interest in 
publie speaking, even though he is obliged 
to rent an abandoned room over a store in 
which to hold the oratorical contest, or he 
ean ride on horseback over rough roads, or 
plow through the mud in his Ford in order 
to bring needed service to his teachers scat- 
tered throughout his territorv, but all of 
this is far and away behind the progress of 
Most 
of our city schools have long ago passed 


society and is but a sorry makeshift. 


beyond the necessity of such poor service. 

According to Professor Cubberley, and 
other school men of far-reaching vision, any 
effort to improve the rural schools which 
stops short of consolidation is but an effort 
at patchwork. The only adequate method 
of improving our public schools is to begin 
at the beginning and this means to begin 
with the school board. Given a coterie of 
socialized school-board members in any sec 
tion of the state and within a few years 
there will be found as fine a system of pub- 
lie schools as may be seen in any city in 
The chief 


have better schools in the cities than in the 


the country. reason why we 


rural districts is because the city school 


boards have spent more money on their 
Statistics show that 


schools. generally 


speaking throughout the country three 


times as much money is being spent on 
urban schools as is being spent on rural 
should be 
this connection that villages and towns of 
2.500 


rural communities. ) 


schools. (It borne in mind in 


inhabitants or less are counted as 
The first sign of the socializing of a school 


board is seen in the loosening of the purse 
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! ut raising teachers salaries alone 
will 1 ve the problem. This will nat 
ul secure a better grade of teachers, 
but the better the teacher the better the 
use that could be made of good equipment, 


and vice versa, the better the equipment, the 


better the teacher that is needed. sirds 


of a feather flock together’’ and it is no less 


true of. superintendents, teachers and 


plants, for the best superintendents 
and teachers will gravitate toward the bet 
ter-supported schools. 

With a completely socialized school board 
(and school plant), eurriculum, teacher 
(and method), and superintendent the best 
possible product, viz., the socielized pupil, 
will logically, though perhaps not naturally, 
result. It that the 


best institutions in the world, viz., the fam- 


must be remembered 
ily, the chureh and the school all together 
ean not succeed in every case, for by na- 
some are prone to evil as the sparks 
are of fly upward. No institution made up 
of imperfect and fallible human beings can 
ever be absolutely sure of turning out an 
acceptable product so long as it must deal 
with material which is itself not absolutely 
pure, for ‘‘who ean bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean ?”’ 

The foregoing discussion may be summed 
up in the form of a few general principles 
and a brief definition of a completely so- 
cialized school. 

First principle: Every community owes 
it to the profession of teaching, as well as 
to the rising generation, to make adequate 
provision for the carrying on of the work 
of the publie schools in the most approved 
and up-to-date manner. The socialized 
school board. 

Second principle: Every teacher owes it 
both to herself and to society at large to 
render an increasingly efficient service in 
life-work. The _ socialized 


her chosen 


teacher. 
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econtent o the eur- 


Third principle: The 


should be checked up by the de- 


riculum 


mand made in adult society, but the organi- 
zation of the curriculum should be psycho- 
should be made to fit the mind 


7 he SO- 


logical, Bh Cus 
of the child that is to be educated. 
cialized curriculum. 

Fourth prineiple: The whole school sys- 
tem should be administered according to the 
best approved business methods and the 
latest word in the science of education. 
The socialized superintendent. 

Fifth principle: The whole environment 
of the pupil as represented by the school, 
home and church should be directed toward 
the complete education of each individual, 
i. e., the acquiring of such useful knowl- 
edge, right attitudes and correct skills as 
will function in rendering him both a good 
producer and a good consumer. This is the 
specialized product that will logically re- 
sult from a socialized school. 

Definition: A completely socialized school 
is one in which the school board, the teacher, 
the curriculum and the superintendent have 
all been laid upon the altar of child-wel- 
fare and dedicated to their needs, with a 
view of educating them to be socially effi- 
cient, 7. e., able to pull their own weight in 
society, without interfering with the rights 
of others, and willing to contribute to those 
who are less fortunate. 

Ropert A. CuMMINS 

LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

NATCHITOCHES, La. 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE ATTENDANCE AT BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 

Tue Times Educational Supplement prints 
reports indicating the extent of the revival at 
some of the universities: 

London.—Before the 
tendance of day students was between 1,400 
and 1,500; but at the session which began last 
Monday there were over 2,000 students pres- 


war the average at- 


: } 
ent—a total much in excess of the correspond- 

















large number of 


rure iast year. A 
men have resumed their studies, 


1d a good proportion of them are attend 


r the medical school. Freshmen have come 
all parts of the world. The accommoda- 


n generally is sufficient, though some 


ls are unusually crowded. 
Vanchester—The university authorities are 
faced with considerable difficulty in acecommo- 
dating the large number of students. Fortu- 
nately the new arts building is available, and, 
though the formal opening is deferred till 
next month, the premises are already occupied 
and the congestion in the main buildings is 
More than 2,000 students have 
This number 
is several hundreds in excess of any previous 


thus reduced. 
; 
already completed their entry. 
session. The greatest pressure is felt in the 
medical, chemistry and technological depart- 
The 


including 373 women, whereas last year 


ments. number of medical students is 
633, 
the number of medical students was 382, and 
in the year before the war the number was 
269. Although the chemistry department has 
been enlarged, it is very much overcrowded, 
nd there is a possibility of students being 
turned away. 
Liverpool.—The 


with over 2,000 students, a 


university has begun its 


autumn session 
list 100 per cent, in excess of any previous 
total. 


large proport ion 


vear’s A special feature is the very 
the 


medicine. A 


who form schools of 


engineering, chemistry and 
University Women’s Club has been opened in 
Ranelagh-street under circumstances of great 
promise for giving opportunities for social 
intercourse for all women graduates resident 


The Uni- 


versity Settlement has inaugurated a forward 


in Liverpool from all universities. 


movement to secure a sociological library for 
educational purposes. 

Edinburgh.-After the lean years of the 
war university life shows a remarkable re- 
The which opens to-morrow 
will be a “record” one in point of attend- 
ance, and the problem will be to accommodate 


vival. session 


all the classes in the existing buildings. So 
great has been the influx of students in the 
engineering department that it may be nec- 
The same expedient 


essary to use Army huts. 
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OUS 

\ scarcely iM ] 4s ‘ wor he rie lical 
schor where the rus] f student has been so 
great that about 300 have had to be refused 


admission. nee depart 


‘te of 


ments there is also the pre 


There have 


ongestion. 
never before been so many names 
During the war 


the university— 


half of the medical students were 
women—and possibly the university will pro- 
vide a special school for women studying 


medicine. The authorities realize the urgent 


need for expansion of the buildings, and 
schemes are in hand for erecting a new chem- 
ical department and also for the establish- 
ment of a Lister Institute for pathological 
These will probably cost 


Meanwhile 


teaching. a quarter 


of a million each. sites have been 
acquired. 

taxed to its 
the 
Royal Technical College, the Anderson Col- 
lege of Medicine, and St. Mungo's C 

The faculty of particular, is 


crowded 


Glasgow.—Accommodation is 


utmost, and classes have overflowed in to 


ollege 
medicine, in 


enrolments for 


out, and new the 
winter session can not be accepted except in 
the case of former medical students returning 
to their New 


students in medicine can not be accepted be- 


studies from active service. 
fore the spring, and many of them are taking 
the the Altogether 


some 1,120 have entered the medical classes, 


arts classes in interval. 


350 are being accom- 
Diffi- 


and in addition about 


modated in the three colleges named. 
culties are being experienced in supplying ap- 
pliances, particularly microscopes, which have 
to be shared between two or three students. 
Science classes on the engineering side are 
also crowded out. First year students number 


680, as compared with 612 last year. 


TRANSFER OF THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

In the issue of the Educational Review for 
December President Nicholas Murray Butler 
writes: 

This issue of the Educational Review, bearing 
date 1919, is 


pletes the 58th volume. 


numbered 290 and 


With the appearance of 


December, com 


this issue the Review will pass from the editorial 


direction and responsibility which have guided it 
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for twenty-nine years, and will hereafter be pub 
lished 


Com par vy of 


der the auspices of the George H. Doran 
New York 
It has not been easy 


for the editor to surrender 


an occupation and interest that have extended over 
nearly thirty years; but the continuing and stead 
ily inereasing pressure of other obligations has 
made it necessary to cast about for some that might 
be lightened or discontinued The editor is as 
sured that the Review will be conducted on a high 
plane and in full accord with the traditions that 
established a generation. He 
management of the Revieu 


the fullest possible measure of success, and is glad 


have been over 


wishes for the new 


to continue to cooperate, as adviser, in its over 
sight 

The Educational Review was originally planned 
in 1887, as one of a series of youthful projects for 
establishing in America the scientific study of edu- 
eation upon a sound philosophical basis; for rais 
ing the intellectual standard of the teaching pro 
well as 


fession as for giving to its members a 


unity of thought and purpose; and for separating 


the administration of the nation’s schools from 


the influence of personal and partisan polities 
Perhaps no one who was not personally cognizant 
of conditions as they then existed can appreciate 
the change that the passing years have brought in 
all these respects, 

The Educational Review was announced in the 
autumn of 1890 for publication by the house of 


Messrs 


January 


Henry Holt & Company in the month of 
following. It commanded from the first 
the support of serious and scholarly students of 
education in every land. In its pages are to be 
found the 


tions to edueational thought that have been made 


most sober and constructive contribu 


anywhere during a like period. But few important 
names in any country are missing from its list of 
collaborators The five leading 
appeared in the first 
Gilman, William T. 


eontributors and 


which issue were 
Daniel C 


Josiah Royce, Andrew 8S 


articles 
written by Harris, 
Draper and Charles De 
easy to find a stronger 


Garmo. It would not be 


or more representative list of names among all 
1891 active in the forward 
To the Ameri- 


assisted so 


those who in were 


movement of American education, 


ean and foreign scholars who have 
generously and so unceasingly to make the Revieu 
representative of the best educational thought and 
practise of our time, the editor owes a debt of 
heartfelt thanks. Of the three friends who were 
associated with him in the conduct of the Review 


when it was first established, only one still sur 
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He is none other than William H,. Maxwell, 


superintendent emeritus of schools in the city of 


vives 


New York, easily the most commanding figure of 
his time in the administration of American public 


education 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


THE National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers will hold its annual meeting in St. Louis, 
from December 29 to 31, 1919. The first meet- 
ing will be held December 29 at 1:30 p.m. and 
the second meeting at 7:45 p.m. Any unfin- 
ished portion of the program will be presented 
at a date to be announced. Wednesday after- 
National Council and 
the Association of American Geographers will 
meet At this meeting the 
presidential address of President Dr. Albert 
P. Brigham and President Charles R. Dryer 


noon, December 31, the 


in joint session. 


will be delivered. 

All meetings will be held in the Soldan High 
School, Union Boulevard and Cates Street. 
The school may be reached by taking cars go- 
Olive Street 
and getting off at Union Avenue. 

The Statler Hotel has been selected as head 


quarters. 


ing west on marked “ Delmar” 


The program is as follows: 
The Teaching of Regional Geography: 
‘*Geography of a continent,’’ W. M. 
Cleveland Normal School. 
‘*Geography of a country,’’ E. E. Lackey, State 
Normal School, Wayne, Nebr. 


‘*Geography of a small area,’’ Dr, A. E. 


Gregory, 


Park 


ins, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville. 

‘*The problem method of teaching geography,’’ 
M. E. Branom, Harris Teachers College, St 
Louis, 


Report of Normal School Geography by chair 
man of Sumner W. 


State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


committee, Cushing, 


Report on Elementary and Secondary School 
Geography by chairman of committee, Dr 
Albert P. Brigham, Colgate University. 


‘‘Ways and means of increasing the efficiency of 


geography teaching through the state and 


national councils,’’ R. H. Whitbeek, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; R. P. Green, State 


Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky.; Jane 
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K. Atwood, State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kans.; W. 


School. 


M. Gregory, Cleveland Normal 


‘Geography teaching and the war,’’ President 
Dr. Albert P. Brigham 


livered at joint session, December 31. 


Address to be de- 


Geo. J. MILLER, 
Secretary 
STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MANKATO, MINN, 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Dr. S. 


higher education in the Bureau of Education 


P. Caren resigned as specialist in 


on December 1, and assumed the directorship 
The 


headquarters of the council are at 818 Con- 


of the American Council on Education. 


necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The council has been partially reorganized 
during the past few months. The 
behind its establishment in March, 1918, was 


purpose 


to place the educational resources of the 
country more completely at the service of the 
government during the war. The council was 
formed of representatives of fifteen national 
educational associations. A number of other 
organizations with general scholarly purposes 


While 


a number of 


iffiliated with it as associate members. 
the war lasted it performed 


pressing emergency services designed to 
further the use by the government of the 
training facilities of higher institutions and 
to cement educational relations with foreign 
countries. Its operations were made possible 
by intermittent contributions from the insti- 
tutions and by the voluntary services of edu- 
At the close of the war, the 


which 


cational leaders. 
representatives of the organizations 
composed the council decided to put it on a 
permanent basis in the belief that there is 
now more need than ever for an agency which 
represents all types of American education 
and which may serve as a medium of com- 
munication between the educational interests 
of the eountry and the federal government. 
Accordingly the membership of the council 
was expanded to include institutions as well 
Colleges and uni- 


fi r five 


associations. 


asked to 


as national 


versities were guarantee 


years the payment of membership fees grad- 
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uated in proportion to their size. A canvass 
of the institutions has yielded by November 
then 


funds to establish an executive office and to 


1—although not complete—sufiicient 
maintain it for the designated period. 

the first 
task to which the council’s office will turn its 


The new director announces that 


hand is a critical analysis of the large mass of 


pending Federal legislation affecting educa- 


tion. This analysis will be laid before the 


educational interests of the country. 


PRESIDENT BIRGE AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Presipent E. A. Birae, asked by the board 
of regents of the University of Wisconsin to 
under which he ac- 
1918 and to become 
the permanent head of the university, has ac 
When Dr. Birge took 
the post in succession to the late Charles R. 


withdraw the condition 


cepted the presidency in 
cepted the appointment. 


Van Hise a year ago it was with the expressed 
stipulation that he should soon be relieved of 
his duties, owing to the fact that he had then 
reached the age of sixty-seven years. 

The regents’ request was embodied in the 
following resolution: 


WHEREAS, President Edward A. Birge, in aecept- 
ing the appointment as president in 1918, attached 
certain conditions to his acceptance, and 

WHEREAS, in accordance with his acceptance, a 
committee on the selection of a permanent presi 
dent was appointed and has been in service for the 
past year, and 

WHEREAS, the 


condition of financial and aca 


demie matters now confronting the university 
seems to demand that the question of an indetermi 
nate leadership be definitely settled, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that 


withdraw any and all conditions affecting his ac 


President Birge is requested to 


ceptance of an indeterminate term of the office of 
president of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Resolved, that President Birge be requested to 
occupy the president’s house at his early conveni- 
ence, and 
Resolved, that the committee on permanent presi- 


dent be and is hereby discharged. 
President Birge’s letter to Dr. Charles H. 


Villas, president of the board of regents, is as 


follows: 
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J I 1 the resolu f the regents 
adopted to-day, asking that I withdraw the con 
litior neluded in my letter of December 17, 1918, 
i g the | reside ney of the university As the 
ré 1 indicates, the progress of events since 
hat date has shown that my term as president 
ought not to be ended as soon as seemed to me wise 
at the opening of the year. I therefore withdraw 


the conditions of my former letter, in accordance 


with the request of the regents. I thank them most 


heartily for the renewed confidence which is shown 


by their resolution, and I trust that their action 


may help the cause which we all have at heart— 


the advancement of the University of Wisconsin. 


MR. FRICK’S BEQUESTS 
Witu the approximately 
$25,000,000 bequeathed to his family, relatives, 
friends and employees, the will of Henry C. 
Frick leaves his estate, believed to be worth 


exception of 


approximately $145,000,000, for public, char- 
itable and educational 
Mr. Frick’s house and art collection in New 
York after the 
Mrs. Frick’s life estate are to go to the public, 
are valued at approximately $50,000,000. An 
endowment of $15,000,000 is provided to 
as “ The Frick Collection.” 
Mr. Frick’s 
wealth was acquired, receives a tract of about 
151 acres of land in the 14th ward of that city 
for a park and $2,000,000 in trust to main- 


purposes. 


city, which termination of 


maintain this 


Pittsburgh, where much of 


tain and improve the property. 

The residuary estate to be divided into 100 
shares valued at about $500,000 each, is left 
to nineteen institutions. 
Princeton University receives thirty of 
these shares, or about $15,000,000. 

Harvard receives ten shares, or about 
$5,000,000. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
receives ten shares, or about $5,000,000. 

Educational Fund Commission Pittsburgh, 
ten shares or about $5,000,000. 

Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, ten shares, or 
about $5,000,000. 

Thirteen shares are given to Mr Frick’s 
ownership,” but with this suggestion: “It 
daughter, Helen, “in unqualified and absolute 
would, nevertheless, be agreeable to me that 


she should dispose of these amounts, that my 
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purpose legacies 
} 


should be accomplished, but this is merely the 


general in making these 


expression of my wish.” 


Institutions receiving one share or about 
$500,000 each are as follows: 

Pittsburgh Free Dispensary, Pittsburgh, 
one share. 

Pittsburgh Newsboys’ Home, one share. 

Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
one share. 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh, one share. 


Hospital, in Fayette 


Central 
Uniontown county, 
Pa., one share. 
State Hospital, in 
Pa., one share. 

Westmoreland Hospital, in Greensburg, Pa., 


Cottage Connellsville, 


one share. 
Mount Pleasant Memorial Hospital, of 
Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
one share. 
Braddock General Hospital, of Allegheny 
Pa., one share. 
Hospital, of Homestead, 


county, 
Homestead 
one share. 
Children’s Hospital, Pittsburgh, One share. 
Allegheny Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
one share. 
Home for the Friendless, Pittsburgh, one 


Pa., 


General 


share. 


Home Association, Pittsburgh, 


Kingsley 


one share. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ft 


Dr. Daviy Prescott Barrows, professor 
education and later of political science, has 
been elected president of the University of 
California, in succession to Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. Dr. Barrows was director of educa- 
tion in the Philippine Islands from 1903 to 
1909 and has been dean of the graduate school 
and of the faculties of the University of Cali- 


fornia. 


THe Reverenp Currton D. Gray, managing 
editor of The Standard, a Baptist weekly jour 
nal published in Chicago, has been elected 


president of Bates College, to succeed the lat 
George Colby Chase. 











‘oundation announces the 
Richard M. Pearce, pro- 


University 


ae: 
ppointment of Dr. 


Rockefel] 

ssor of research medicine at the 
f Pennsylvania, as general director of its di- 
sion of medical education. 

Miss Maricn Cuurcnit has resigned as dean 
of Colorado College to become president of the 
Women’s Educational 

f Boston. She will be succeeded as dean of 
women by Miss Lucy Phinney, at present in- 


and Industrial Union 


structor in sociology. 

Georce A. Reisner, professor of Egyptology 
at Harvard University, has been granted leave 
of absence for a year to continue his researches 

Egypt. 

Antonio Martnont, head of the 
department of Romance languages in the Uni- 
ersity of Arkansas, will return from a leave 


PROFESSOR 


of absence lasting a year and a quarter and 
resume his duties in the university on Jan- 
uary 1. Professor Marinoni has been engaged 


in Y. M. C. A. work in Italy. 


Dr. Francisco ArraAyA, director of the Com 
mercial Institute of Valparaiso and professor 
of history and geography, will be the first ex- 
change professor from Chile to the University 
of California. 

Proressor ArtHur F. Wuittem, who served 
last year as director of the Harvard Summer 
School and who is now chairman of the com- 
mittee on admission, will again be in charge 
of the summer school during its 1920 session. 

Mayor GENERAL LeEonarD Woop has accepted 
an invitation to deliver the annual commence- 
ment address at Indiana University on June 
4, in connection with the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the university. 

J. C. Muverman, of 
Bureau of Education 
director of rural school administration in the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, at Greeley. 


United States 
appointed 


the 


has been 


Dean L. D. CorrMan, of the school of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota, has 
been recently elected president of the Minne- 
sota Educational Association. 


Miss Satur Hinz, of the Denver public 
schools and Mrs. Sue L. Fratis, of the Oak- 
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land publie schools have accepted positions 
with the National Education Association as 
assistant field secretaries for the rest of the 


school vear. 


Proressor W. 
Teache rs’ College at Ly iver 


present 
the State 
> has resigne d to 
take part in the work of Messrs. William 


uffer and W. S. Fry in the Rocky Mountain 


A LOCAI 
Teachers was recently 
versity of North 


Federation of 
the Uni- 
the 
Teachers of 

Dr. E. X. 


chemistry 


branch of the 
organized at 
Dakota. The 
organization is “ The Associated 
the University of North Dakota.” 
Anderson of the 
was chosen president, Dr. J. M. 


name of 


department of 
Gillette of 
the department of sociology, vice president, 
Dr. Frederick Smith, of the 


department was made secretary. 


and classical 


the 


Camp 


Myers, of 
Center, 


Garry C Army 


Upton, 


CAPTAIN 
Educational 
N. Y., delivered an address before the Normal 
School of the Asso- 
at Albany on November 26 on “ The 
Group Intelligence Tests to 
following which Mrs. Myers 


test 


Recruit 


Section State Teachers 
ciation 
Application of 
the Schoolroom,” 
demonstrated a new group intelligence 


designed for school children of all ages. 


FrepericK WesBsTER Osporn, professor emer- 


itus of psychology and philosophy at Adelphi 


College, Brooklyn, has died at the age of 
eighty-six years. Professor Osborn was a 


graduate of Yale and had been a teacher in 
Brooklyn for more than half a 
When he first went to Brooklyn he conducted 
a boys’ collegiate school in the Bedford dis- 
trict. 
a teacher in the Adelphi Academy, and was 


century. 


About forty-five years ago he became 


connected with that institution continuously 


until his retirement in 1909. 


AN appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
in five annual payments has been granted to 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of 
the State University of Iowa, of which Dr. B. 
T. Baldwin is director, by the National Wom 
Union, for the 


of making detailed scientific investi- 


en’s Christian Temperance 


purpose 


gation into the development and conservation 
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of child life. The gift is for research and the 
station will be given a wide range of freedom 
in the selection of its problems, which will 
center around the field of eugenics, nutrition 
and the mental and social development of the 
child. 


Oxrorp and Cambridge Universities, in re- 
response to the application made by them last 
May to the government, have received the sum 
of £15,000; being the first half of a special non- 
recurrent grant for the current year. 

Tne Ohio League of Teachers’ organizations 
were organized at Columbus on November 28 
and 29. The new 
sponse to a call issued by the Men High School 
About 


league was formed in re- 
Teachers’ Association of Cincinnati. 
150 persons representing many teachers’ asso- 
ciations from all parts of Ohio and carrying 
The 


proposed constitution provides for representa- 


proxies for over 9,000 teachers attended. 


tion of local organizations through delegates 
in the ratio of one delegate to every fifty mem- 
bers. The dues are to be twenty-five cents a 


year for each member. The league will not 
affiliate with capital or labor, but constituent 


organizations are autonomous. 

SUBSTANTIAL increases in salary for all mem- 
bers of the Columbia University teaching staff 
The 


additional cost to the university will be ap- 


have been decided upon by the trustees 


proximately $300,000 yearly, and to produce 
an amount sufticient to meet that payment, it 
has been determined to increase the students’ 
1920. 


fees, beginning July 1, Under the new 


scale professors will receive from $6,000 to 
$8,000 a year, but the university will expect to 
pay $10,000 to a limited number of teachers of 
unusual distinction. Associate professors will 
receive from $4,500 to $5,000, assistant 


fessors from $3,000 to $3,600, instructors from 


pro- 


$2,000 to $2,400, and assistant instructors from 


$1,000 to $1,200. To meet the increases the 
university fees will be increased from $5 to $6, 
or 20 per cent., and the tuition fees from $6 a 
point to $8, or 334 per cent. At the same time 
increased provision will be made by scholarship 


and loan funds to aid deserving students of 
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good academic record who might otherwise be 
compelled to withdraw from the university. 

ApopTion of a new faculty schedule at the 
University of Chicago is announced by the 
trustees of the university. The 
which will add about $100,000 to the budget, is 
as follows: Professors, minimum $4,000, maxi- 


new scale, 


mum $7,000; associate professors, minimum 
$3,000, maximum $3,600; assistant professors, 
four years, minimum $2,100, maximum $2,700; 
instructors, three years, $1,500, $1,600, $1,700; 
associates, two years, $1,200, $1,300. 

Massa- 


recommenda- 


Tue Committee on Finance of the 


legislature has made 
(1) that the teachers’ request 
denied. (2) That 


the school 


chusetts 
tions as follows: 
for a flat $600 increase be 
the appropriating power of com- 
mittee for general purposes be increased 80 
cents, an amount sufficient to grant the ele- 
mentary assistants an increase of $288, the 
amount requested by them in June 1919, and 
to grant the other increases proposed by the 
school committee reduced by 25 per cent. ex- 
cluding all proposed increases to any employee 
whose present maximum is in excess of $4,212. 
(3) That Chapter 489 of the Acts of 1914 be 
amended so as to authorize the school com- 
mittee to appoint not more than five assistant 
superintendents. (4) That the pending bill 
be amended to take effect upon its acceptance 
by the Mayor and City Council. 


Tue city of Spartanburg, S. C., with a 


population of less than 18,000 whites, has 
completed a week’s campaign towards the 


$500,000 fund for converse college, in which 
The 


student body of three hundred young women, 


the total sum of $250,000 was pledged. 


the faculty and the trustees supported the 
total Of $84,000 
Among the trustees were two contributions of 
$10,000 each: There were two other citizens 
who gave $10,000 each and the cotton mills 
surrounding the city gave a total of $40,000 


movement to the amount 


towards the endowment of the new college of 
the social and practical arts. The teachers 
subscribed over $5,000 and the students over 
#11.000. 


Processes of the production of shoes and 
clothes are shown in films now being circu- 
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ited free of charge by the visual instruction 


department of the University of California 


Extension Division. Schools, clubs and com- 


munity centers of the state may obtain these 


ms which show the making of the shoes 


m the time the “leather” is the steer’s 


attractive shoe. 
stated, 


de to its final finish as an 
This film will appeal to those, it is 
ho are looking forward to the time when they 
purchase a pair of shoes without putting 

be I ded indebtedness on the old homestead. 
The second set of films of the Extension 
Division shows one of the largest men’s cloth- 
r mail houses as it produces the wearing 


» its customers. 


pparel sent out t 


Tue following persons entered the faculty 
of DePauw University at the beginning of 
the college year: as professor of economics, 
Dr. Frank Tracy Carlton from Albion Col- 
lege; as assistant professor of Biblical litera- 
ture, Dr. Walter E. Bundy from a fellowship 
in the University of Basle, Switzerland; Dr. 
Truman G. Yunker, as assistant professor of 
biology from the University of Illinois; as 
instructors in English composition, Agnes 
Harlow (B.A., Mount Holyoke) 
State Normal School, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Ray R. Steele (M.A., West Lafayette 
College) from Ohio State University; Lester 
Ik. Mitchell (B.A., and M.A., Denison Uni- 
from the West Technical High 
School, Cleveland; as instructor in history, 
Manhart (M.A., 
Pennsylvania) from Baker University; Roy 
F. Howes (M.A., Leland Stanford 
sity) from Whittier College; as instructor in 
French, Anna E. Olmstead (M.A., Vassar 
College) from the High School, Biddeford, 
Maine; as instructor in Spanish, Maurice H. 
Kendall (B.A., University) from 
St. John’s Military Academy; as instructor 


Virginia 


versity) 


George B. University of 


Univer- 


DePauw 


in physics, Margary Simpson (M.S., Univer- 
sity of Kansas) from the University of Iowa; 
as instructor in home economics, Anna A. 
Olson (B.Ph., University of Chicago) from 
Bessemer, Mich.; as instructor in physical 
(B.A., De 


education, Charlotte Twineham 


Pauw University). 
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Tue board of trustees of Rockford College 
for Women 
ments for the year 
Ph.D., 
Greek, dean of women, formerly 
and Vassar Colleges, 


announce the following appoint 


1919-1920: Cornelia G. 


Hareum, professor of Latin and 


member of 


the faculties of Wellesley 


more recently issociate head of the llarcum 
School, at Bryn Mawr, Pa Raymond D. 
Mullinix, Ph.D professor of chemistry, 


Uni- 


George, pro 


associate in chemistry at the 
Chicago; Eleanor M. 
fessor of fine and applied art, formerly prin 
the Ensley School, Alabama; 


Eldridge, director of course for social workers, 


formerly 

versity of 
cipal of Sk ba 
formerly assistant professor of sociology and 
Smith Elizabeth P. 


Brush, professor of history, formerly instruc 


economics, College; 
tor at the University of Illinois; Benjamin 
W. Van Riper, Ph.D., professor of philosophy 
and psychology, formerly at Boston Univer- 
sity and Pennsylvania State College, educa- 
tion officer, A. FE. Helen L. Drew, 
professor of English language and literature, 
formerly Wellesley 
College; Mary Mears Galt, acting head of the 


F., France: 


instructor in English, 
directrice 
Alice ©. 
Fairchild, associate professor of home eco- 
Jessie M. Ph.D., 


professor of mathematics and physics; Leslie 


department of French, recently 


foyor du soldat, Baccarat, France: 
associate 


nomics: Jacobs, 


Young Correthers, lecturer in fine and ap- 
plied art; Donald Blanding, lecturer in fine 
and applied art; Elsa M. Peterson, instructor 
William 


Cx lege, 


in English composition. Professor 


A. Maddox, Ph.D., of 


Columbia University, assumed the presidency 


Teachers 


of the college on June 15. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE UNIONIZING OF TEACHERS 

Two articles in recent numbers of ScHoon 

AND Society have opposed affiliation of organi- 

zations of teachers with the American Federa- 

Labor. I should like to discuss the 

question from the point of view of one who 


tion of 


has joined a local of the American Federation 
of Teachers and who has taken the responsi- 
I happen to 


bility of urging others to join. 
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be a i pr fess Pr it i municipal col- 
lege, and the loeal to which I belong includes 
in its membership teachers from institutions 
f various academic grades and of diverse sup- 
port. I write as an individual, representing 
those who may hold views similar to those 


I shall express. 
] have 


concrete manner, for it has been the defect of 


intentionally assumed a_ personal, 
many discussions of this subject that they are 
One of the 


AND Society did not even 


theoretical, abstract and vague. 


articles in SCHOOL 
mention the American Federation of Teachers. 
The method of attack has been chiefly deduc- 
somewhat in the traditional 


tive reasoning, 


manner of lawyers. As a result, no real con- 
tribution has been made toward a solution of 
the extremely urgent problems of our profes- 
sion. I had thought that leaders in education 
had abandoned this method of trying to de- 
termine the advisability of proposed action. 
Most educated persons believe that a pretty 
good argument of this kind ean be made for 
either side of most questions. So that although 
I believe that both articles could easily be re- 
futed by the use of their own methods, I prefer 


I shall 


not be disturbed if occasionally I find myself 


to take the subject up in another way. 


offering what is technically assertion rather 
than proof, for entire agreement upon the facts 
is scarcely to be expected. As a matter of fact, 
most teachers do not either join or refuse to 
join the union because they have convinced 
Most who 
decline to join frankly confess prejudice, sel- 
Still, it is 
while to refute some of the false arguments, 
for it is well understood that political cam- 
paign speeches are not made for the purpose 
of persuading hostile voters, but simply to 
supply argumentative backing wherewith the 
faithful may justify themselves to God and 


themselves by logical argument. 


fishness, inertia or fear. worth 


man. 
behind the flood of utterances opposing union- 
It has long been 
recognized that not even politics equals ethics 
dust 


I believe that this is the real purpose 
ization on ethical grounds. 


as a suitable soil wherefrom may be 


kicked up into the eyes. 
If my object were merely to induce the 
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7 es . -_ . 
number of teachers to join the 


irgest possible 


yn immediately, I should be less completely 


purpose being. There is no de- 


nying that there are as many shades of opinion 
among teachers as among the followers of any 
An argument that appeals to 


1 another. And 


ne group May repel 


other vocation. 
teachers 
retical and impractical. 


ire notoriously the 


However, it is the actual force of circum- 
stances that will in the end induce teachers to 
affiliate 


to me that the most needful thing is to help 


with organized labor: hence it seems 


teachers to see these circumstances clearly. 
We should realize at the beginning that three 
groups must in the nature of things bitterly 
oppose unionizing. The open and the secret 
foes of union labor are of course hostile; they 
are opposed to education for democracy. 
Most educational officials are hostile: 


opposed to democracy in education. 


they are 

Hope- 
lessly conservative teachers are hostile: they 
are opposed both to education for democracy 
and to democracy in education. 

That unionizing will be of practical advan- 
self-evident that it is 
Those who deny 


tage to teachers is so 
conceded by most opponents. 
it would usually deny that labor unions have 
helped their members. No reasonable, prac- 
tical doubt that 
help to obtain better salaries, tenure and work- 
But though most 
cede this, I do not regard myself as unduly 
cynical when I assert that if teachers gener- 
ally knew the history of trade unions, and 
therefore foresaw all that unionizing will do 
for them, they would have little patience with 
fine-spun ethical objections, especially as we 


person can unionizing can 


ing conditions. will con- 


are prepared to furnish excellent arguments 
wherewith to satisfy sensitive consciences. 
Almost the only objections urged on the 
ground of expediency are that unionizing is 
liable to provoke retaliation by the present 
governing class, and that equally good results 
ean be obtained by independent professional 
The first is mainly a matter 
of social and political prognostication. It 
must be confessed that the powers that be 
would like to retaliate. But even most tories 
will admit that retaliation is a rather large 


organizations. 
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raer Already it is the liberals and _ the mbered th e N. | \. but a 
sses (union labor most effectively) who host o her nat ul ssiona rg 
supply the pressure for increased appropria- tions have existed for many years without d 
of public money for education. Few  \v g t slightest tendency to attack the 
persons believe that it is now possible to turn problems with which our union is most con 
hands of the clock back. The political cerned. Perhaps the sole exception is the 
power of organized labor shows every sign of American Association of University Professors 
rapid increase. In spite of the after-the-war It has accomplished useful work, but I find 
reaction against progress and freedom, there few of its members who believe that it can do, 


have been few open attempts to forbid teach- 


ers to join the union. Of course, many 


teachers are self-respecting enough to see in 
the possibility of such threats another reason 


r the union. 

[he obverse of this matter is at least worth 
consideration. Even though a social revolu- 
tion be improbable, it must in these days be 
We are told that 


many extreme radicals regard higher educa- 


regarded as a possibility. 


tion and culture as instrumentalities of social 
oppression, and would like to blot them out. 
Though there may be at present some ground 
for this hostility, the affiliation of college pro- 
fessors especially with the labor movement 
could easily make clear to the masses the value 
to all of the higher learning. Such educa- 
tional work would itself help to prevent po- 
litical revolution; and if, whether by political 
revolution or by capture of the present ma- 
chinery of government, the masses should as- 
then affiliation 
might well become the means of saving edu- 


sume political control, our 
cation and culture from ignorant extremists. 
important argument from the 
practical side is that our ends can be accom- 
plished through independent professional or- 
Organi- 


The only 


ganizations, either local or national. 
zations confined to single institutions obviously 
correspond to in the in- 
dustrial world. Their inadequacy is so patent 
as to raise grave doubts as to the motives of 
any teacher who advocates them. There is no 
doubt of the sincerity of their official advo- 
cates. 


‘company unions” 


The case for independent national organi- 
But 


our suspicions are aroused when we perceive 


zations seems at first a little stronger. 


that those who rule us do not oppose such 


‘ ° ” Tv . ° ° 
unions. The reason is clear when it is re- 


even for college teachers, what a union 
should do. 

Writers opposed to affiliation with labor have 
cited with approval the national organizations 
of other professions, such as the American Bar 


Medical 


tion and the engineering societies 


Association, the American Associa- 
This was 
hardly a good point for the opposition to bring 
up. A moment’s reflection suggests that law- 
yers and physicians are usually their own em- 
ployers, so that their economic status is wholly 
different. The fact that they should have been 
brought into the discussion is a good illustra- 
tion of the lack of reality characteristic of the 
As to the 
engineers, it should be known that many of the 
affiliation 


arguments brought up against us. 


younger men look with favor upon 
with the A. F. of L. 


I do not find the actors mentioned in this con- 


Strange to say, however, 


nection. They had an independent organiza- 
tion, but it was losing ground in its struggle 
to correct the age-long abuses from which the 
profession suffered. When the crisis came, the 
Actors’ Equity Association found that its only 
hope was to affiliate with organized labor. It 
got results! Finally, it is significant that even 
the long-organized, powerful and conservative 
railway Brotherhoods have voted to affiliate 
with the A. F. of L. 

The practical arguments against the union 
are so weak that opponents usually seek refuge 
on high ethical ground. The teacher’s voca- 
tion, they say, is to propagate the truth, and 


he must not allow himself to become preju- 


diced by pledging allegiance to one view of 
things. And since most teachers are public 


employees, it is wrong for them to ally them- 
selves with one class. 


It is true that by joining the union teachers 


declare that they regard their economic inter- 
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( lar t sé ther “ persons gain 
fu ved the ilso declare their ap 
pr f trade unionism as an institution 
But first declara s merely the state 
I ft a tact ind ti econd, I t t 
irred in by all « ened pet s. Only 
uninformed imag that members f 
In s consider themselves bound to th 
ilik n details. Trade unionists range from 
extreme radicals to extreme conservatives 
V nt controversies rage within unions, just 


A loyal American 


and as such bit 


as in other organizations 
a strong Republican, 
terly denounce a Democratic administration; 
30 a loyal unionist may say harsh things about 


another local of his own union, or about his 


leaders. It is absurd to assert that in joining 
& union one gives up one’s independence as a 
searcher for and teacher of truth 

But, it is said, teachers who are public ser- 
vants must not make an alliance with any one 
class of citizens who may be brought into con- 
flict This is 


theoretical statement that can be judged only 


with another class. a sweeping 


as it is applied to a particular case. In order 
not be 


? 


to determine what may or may per- 


mitted, it is necessary to inquire into the 
duties of the class of public servants in ques- 
tion, and the nature of the proposed alliance. 
There is some ground for regarding such pub- 
lie servants as policemen and soldiers as oc- 
cupying a special position that limits their 
freedom of action in certain ways. It may be 
considered debatable whether teachers should 
strike, and it seems clear that they should not 
be called upon to undertake a sympathetic 
strike. The leaders of the A. F. of L. have 
publicly declared that it is their policy to dis- 
courage the use of the strike by municipal em- 
ployees. The A. F. of L. recognizes the full 
autonomy of the A. F. of T.; and the constitu- 
tion of the latter contains no provision for 
strikes. The locals 


specify that no strike shall be called. 


constitutions of some 
When the actual circumstances of affiliation 
with the A. F. 


seen that nothing exists that is incompatible 


of L. are thus examined, it is 


with the public interest. Teachers individ- 


ually must be permitted to belong to political 
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reasoning that would 


act collectively to further their 


This is an elementary 


egitimate interests 


iman right tl societ can not deny t he 
lividu And e right to act collectively 

ve the right to choose those W th Whol 
desired act. It is a mere quibble t 

the objec 1 is not to organizatioz 

1 thliatio: 1 the A. ] f | In 
most cases organization without affiliation 


» effective. 
Chose 


. : . 
special class Tall 


who would set public servants apart 
consider 


the constantly growing numbers of this class 


as a moreover to 


Humanely minded persons have long forseen 
the danger to the individual employee as one 


of the sinister aspects of an extensive pro- 


gram of government ownership which should 


amount to state capitalism. The argument 


that the public can be trusted to see that 
justice is done fails to find confirmation in 
other groups besides teachers notably the 


postal employees. As the number of public 
employees grows so great as to make their 
wages or salaries a heavy item of public ex- 
penditure, all kinds of powerful interests arise 
If public servants are 
and affiliate 


almost certainly be- 


to keep their pay low. 


not allowed to organize with 


other workers, they will 
come the victims of injustice. 

If the discussion is to be conducted on a 
plane of lofty idealism, reference should be 
made to the growing belief that all citizens 
consider the 
If this conception is adopted, there is 


should themselves servants of 
publie. 
still less reason for placing special disabilities 
upon those who happen to be paid directly 
from the public treasury. 

the 


usefulness in 


for 


relations 


Furthermore, opportunities great 


social close with 
organized labor can hardly be overestimated 
The campaign for adult education now being 
entered upon by such organizations as the 
United Labor Education Committee needs the 


And 


though there will be no toleration of patron- 


cooperation of teachers from the inside. 


izing snobbery, intellectuals can make valu- 
able contributions to the problems of labor 


leadership. 








) Ml 1o ) 
| it be suggested that thes« hings are stl 


tributions to a class, rather than to society 
whole, I can not refrain 
owe 


teachers 


re the account ean be regarded as having 


‘ squared. Because of a of democ- 


in education, we have not had education 


the traditional 





ce mocracy. Because oft 
inization of education and because of the 
teachers concerning 


the 


ing ignorance of 
the 
been conducted in the inte rest of a class 


onism, schools have in past too 


but not the laboring class. A single ques- 
will clear the air of a great deal of 
pocrisy. Many teachers have been punished 


taking sides with labor. How many have 
een punished for taking sides with capital? 
Now that 
f teachers has a significance far beyond ob- 
the 


I have avowed that the unionizing 


ining better terms of employment, 


reader may ask how we expect trustees and 
ards of education, school officials, and ultra- 
teachers to acquiesce in the 


Enlightened bodies 


acquiesce for the same reason that con- 


nservative 
vement. governing 
nee enlightened employers. Unenlightened 
dies must be compelled to acquiesce, just as 
though perhaps 


School officials 


unenlightened employers 
somewhat different tactics. 
ust be educated to see that while many old 
ficial types will pass with the coming of the 
the 
repel the democratic official who is a leader, 


Che loeal to which I belong has 


union, there is nothing in movement to 

a driver. 

its membership a number of distinguished 
school officials of the latter type, who know 
that they can get better work from teachers 
who recognize their responsibilities to their 
The con- 


servative teachers may remain conservative in 


profession and to the community. 


their political and social opinions, but they 
will join the union because they see no other 
way to better their condition, because they 
stand with their fellows, and because they 
will learn the union is a democratic organiza- 
tion in which each member’s ideas exert their 
proper influence. 

The conelusion of the whole matter: Con- 


ditions in American society have so worked 
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t! tl ‘ I raly paid 
d is lacking profess 3] 3 re 
gards both itself d tl mu The 
eviis are f gy standing i here “ 
Sign tha re \ cou eXce by bring 
ng into ] polit nd s forces 
Organiza ! I vith the America 
Federation of Labor will den strably aid in 
remedying each « I these eviis No other 
course promises satisfactory results. Ni 
genuine public interest is endangered; very 
important public interests are promoted. The 
opposition comes mainly ft 4 t vhose 
special interests are thre ened d their 
hangers on. What will teachers d ( 
Birp Stair 


COLLEGE OF THE CrTy oF New York 
QUOTATIONS 
UNREST AMONG ENGLISH TEACHERS 


It is not easy to unde rstal d the signiniecance 


of the conference of teachers which met at 
Birmingham last Saturday. Those present 


10,000 members of the 


claimed t represent 
National Union of 


Ts ac} ers, but were eareful 


to add that the meeting had no connection 
with the executive of the union. The reports 
rather suggest a cleavage in the union on the 


salaries question. 
deed to 
revolt against the executive of the 
that the joint 


The convention 


represent, for what it is 


seems standing co 


which equally represents teachers and 


authorities, is about to propose a provisional 


national minimum scale, and that min- 


imum is likely to be ratified by the executive 
of the National Union of Teachers 


parent object of the convention was to force 


Che ap- 


up this proposed minimum to £200 per annum, 


and in order to “strengthen the hands of the 
teacher representatives on the joint standing 
committee” some rather wild threats were 
The present minimum is £100, and the 
freely the the 
means whereby this could be doubled. The 


executive, the publie were informed, is an 


used. 


meeting advocated strike as 


autocracy; it acts in an undemocratic fashion 
thinking of 


come to by 


confirming a tentative 


the t 


in even 


arrangement 


eacher repre 





standit gz committee. 


But the nvention was prepared to go 


i r than to recommend a universal strike 
chairman declared that if the joint 

ding committee failed to rise t the op 

1 nity pre sented to them they must orgar 
e every p ible effort to war parents and 
to choke up every pe ssible entrance to the 
} ESS ‘ The eon mittee were furthe r 
threatened that if it offered a minimum of 
han £200 “it would find that it had put 

if hngers into a hornets’ nest.” 

We are not inclined to take this sort of 


performance very seriously. The meeting was 
obviously divided, and as obviously not at all 


representative. One speaker pointed out that 


executive 
another that the 


the members of the were acting 


} 


“quite within their rights ”; 


teachers were In “A somewhat weak state; 
nother hinted that the union would with- 
draw financial support in strike cases. It 
might with advantage also have been pointed 
out that the educated public are far more 


ning schools where teachers 


capable of ru 
are on strike than of running express trains 
when railwaymen are on strike. In the event 
of a W ide spread strike of elementary teachers 
the schools eould be 


most university 


fully manned, for the 


part by trained men and 


and the public would be relieved of 

forfeited by the 
tired of the strike 
threat, and mean to have no more of it except 


last 


women, 


the charge for pensions 


strikers. The public are 


as a resort when all reasonable negotia- 


tions have failed. The Birmingham meeting 


repudiated the idea even of a conference. 


There may be oceasions in certain industries 
when the strike as a last resort is justified. 
such an in- 


has 


The teaching profession is not 


dustry, and certainly no such occasion 


arisen. If the chosen representatives of the 
teachers adopt a provisional minimum salary, 
it is mere foolishness for a disgruntled section 
to swear by all their rods and little swishes 
that they will wreck the profession. 

We trust that the National 


Teachers will show themselves proof against 


Union of 


the threats of the wild men of Birmingham. 


The teaching profession, whose interests this 
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Supplement supports without distinction 
grade, has everything (including credit) t 
2 e present difficult time by the 
loption of reasonable tactics. In _ thes« 
columns we have argued consistently for the 
unit f all grades of the profession and for 
the paymen I idequaté salaries and ade 
quate pensions. The machinery for securi 


unity and satisfactory remuneration has bee: 


cre ated, al d 


with patience. 


teachers must await the result 


But it is right also to remem- 


" } 


ber that the teachers, who are most loyally 
represented by their various unions and asso 
ciations, have a first duty to their pupils for 
In these circumstances the 
doubts 
executive of the 


National Union to force up salaries at light 


vhom they exist. 


threat to close the schools because of 


as to the capacity of the 
ning speed is discreditable, and will, we be 
repudiated by the great bulk of the 


devoted teachers of this country.—The Times 


lieve, be 


Educational Supplement. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
MISSOURI 


Board of Vocational 


announces that this year there will be 


THE State Educati 
suffi 
cient state and federal moneys to reimburse 
the school boards for the entire salary of tl 
teachers of vocational agriculture for the tin 
A teacher who has two 
classes will be paid $1,800 from state and fed 
If his salary is more than $1,800, 
A teacher wl 
has one class will be paid $1,125 from stat 
The local school board 


use half of his time for other work and 


given to the work. 
eral moneys. 
the local board pays the excess. 
and federal moneys. 
will 
pay $675 for the half time for nine months 
The entire time of teachers during the three 
vacation months will be given to supervision 
of home projects and to community interests 

Local school boards must provide the rooms 
the equipment and pay expenses of the teacher 
The teacher, the 


rooms and equipment are at the disposal of t! 


in supervising home projects. 


local board for any other work that does 
conflict with the work. If tl 
teacher gives only half time to the vocation 
subject, the other half time of the teacher, 


vocational 


£ 

















state plans provide that scl boards 
set aside a maintenance fund to be placed 


s $5.00: for 
trade schools is $10.00 
oe 
industrial 
is $8.00 


In many places the teacher of vocational 


omics is giving half time to non-vo 
ynomics work for the purpose 
ng her students a second unit of general 
Many students who had al- 


preferred to take one addi- 


home ec 


ec nomics. 
idy had one unit 
iit instead of the two additional units 
take vocational work. 


juired of those who 


Several high schools have placed their agri- 
culture and home economics classes practically 
on the vocational basis, although they may not 
meet all the requirements of the state plans in 
teacher, in equipment or in the time element. 
The project method of instruction has been 
idopted. 
ited sciences and art. 

It is ] 


d girl in the smaller first class high schools 


There is more emphasis on the re- 


strongly recommended that every boy 
of the state, located in strictly rural communi- 
ties, give half time for the first two years to 
cational and related subjects. Such courses 
would hold a much larger number to complete 
at least two years of high school. In that time 
girls would become well acquainted with 
home making problems, including food, shelter, 
health. The boys would know 


main problems of farming, such as pro- 


clothing and 
duction, management and marketing in a very 
br ad sense. 

One of the chief concerns of the State Vo- 
cational Board is the training of teachers for 
the several work. This 


work has been discussed unde r two heads— (a) 


lines of vocational 
the preparation of teachers and (b) the train- 


ng of teachers in service—as if these were 


listinct. No 
train its teachers that further training will 


institution will be able to so 


» necessary after they begin teaching. It 
would be most unfortunate if the later train- 
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no ] 7 + S 7 t 
g n | 
pr na ¢« ti iv vay t stat ard 
wishes it its supervisory staff s 
: 
bes S = t) SuUpervis 5 na | 
sery I nere spectors l t 
’ 
render the best servi they must be sest 
; , 
t ] wit t! st \ i) l r 
fessional instruct ind hav vole \ 
k 4 4 yurses af i lir r ti 
emphasis in certain ele g 1 ir planning 
the practise teaching and project work of the 


nrollment in the dep: 


— 


training in home economics at the 


It does not appear that there will b 
a lack of well-prepared teachers of vocational 
home economics next year. The teacher-trai 
ing work has been strengthened this year in al 


More emphasis is placed on observa 


tion and practise teaching. 

The 
is done with forty girls in the 
school, in the seventh grade of the Columbia 


practise teaching in home economics 


university high 


} 


publie school, in asses organized 


part-time cl 
in connection with short courses in the unl 
class Some ob 


evening 


versity, and in an 
servation and practise will be offered in trad 
millinery and in trade dressmaking 

Special non-credit trade classes are beir 
planned to give the girls who need more 
opportunity to ac- 


the girls 


vocational experience an 


quire this under supervision, as 


show deficiencies along certain lines they are 


uired to take more work along this 


particular line. 


to be re 
Such deficiencies in te 
show up very quickly practise teaching 
Special 


training teachers of applied science and ap 


curricula have been planned for 


being worked out 


plied art and courses are 
rr them. Supervised teach- 


offered along both 


as students eall fe 


ing is already being 


these 
lines. 

The enrollment is considerably increased 
i tal individual en 
and this 


1! creased by the 


this year; there being a t 
of 213 


number will be considerably 


rollment students this term 


two other terms. 


As a part of the methods work and super- 








| ( { vy up. worl l being 
| ed ch l « inue this rk during 
{ ear the teacher is out. This wi 
! ! be of material value to the student, 
but Wi strengthen the teacher-training: wor 
I howl! how it is functioning in the field. 


The university continues its extension work 


preparing shop teachers in St. Louis, and 


has arranged to conduct two such classes in 


So far no arrangements have been 


made to prepare teachers of related subjects 
evening schools and in 
this 


some special arrangement for 


ln trade schools in 


part-time schools. The importance of 
work ealls for 
these 


the preparation of teachers. So far 


from the regular teach 
They 
for their sympathy and special 


augurate some 


teachers are drafted 
Ing corps of the city. have been chosen 
adaptation t 
board wishes to in 


the work. state 


special training for such 


teachers. 


THE SCARCITY OF TEACHERS IN NEW 
JERSEY 
GoveRNOoR WILLIAM N. 


cember 6 a statement calling the 


itUNYON issued on De 


the publie and the school boards to the gravity 


of the said: 


Unless the people and the members of 


situation. In his statement he 


these 
boards are aroused to the grave peril that is now 
threatening, the 600,000 children in our New Jer 
sey school to-day, and perhaps a whole generation 
of other children, may be made the victims of a 
demoralized and broken-down educational system 

The crisis is rendered acute by the alarming 
scarcity of teachers, and that scarcity is due to the 
low salaries paid To save the situation, the 
teachers of New Jersey have set out upon a cam 
paign to inform the public fully regarding school 
conditions, and the Department of Public Instrue 
tion is aiding them in the gathering and preparing 
of data. 

By ascertaining the needs and conditions in all 
the districts, with a view to working out a tenta 
tive salary schedule for each one of them, to be 
presented to the local board and to the voters of 
each district, the teachers are planning wisely to 
prevent harmful competition for teachers within 
the state itself. 


If loeal boards act independently of such a com 


attention of 
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re} anme » 2 . . . 
. 7 ers be 7 f the higl 
sa $ n other New Jersey districts 
( th r states for " . , 

i I iV lable 

Alrea tea r searcity has caused t 
low g t | standards ind eV t 

s s lasses, in schools throughout t 
s +; | has mad necessary the } ring f tea 
ers ina juately traine 1 for the work TI result 
is shown by the records of the Department of Pu 


Instruction, is that at least 6,000 children 


4 pre 
ration for the compe m of later years by 
idequate teaching. 

se is as this situation is, it is only the beg 
ning of what may become the gravest crisis t 
schools New Jersey have ever faced. It is a 
crisis that is not limited to New Jersey alone 
looms as a menace to the whole country to all tl 
publie schools in all the states 


The National Edueation Association, which has 


conducted an 


investigation extending into ever 
school district in the country, announces that 52,798 
teachers, or 22 per cent. of the total teaching 
foree, have dropped out of the profession in tl 
past year It places the number of vacancies 
teaching positions in the public schools of the 
United States at 39,000, and the number of tea 


ers below standard at 65,000 

Everywhere teachers who, at great cost in t 
and money, have prepared themselves for the pro 
fession as a life occupation, have been forced int 
fields by the 


Other thousands who have been held at their posts 


other need to earn a living wag 


by the hope that conditions would improve, and by 


a sense of patriotic duty, have reached the limi 
of personal sacrifice and are getting ready to for 
sake the profession 

If there were others ready and competent t 
take their places, the school system would not | 
as it now is, in danger of a break-down disas 
state and to the But th 


teachers are the poorest paid workers in Amer 


trous to the nation. 
to-day, and, in consequence, the profession, funda 
mentally the most important of all the professions 
to any people, is no longer attracting young men 
and women in anything like sufficient numbers. It 
must be made attractive to them. 

faces the 


prospect of closing schools or of drawing into t! 


New Jersey, therefore, immediat 


teaching profession a still larger number of thos 
inadequately trained and those without any special! 


preparation for the work. Yet to the worth a: 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 
ABBREVIATED MENTAL AGE 
ADULTS 


SCALE FOR 


W here psy- 
World 


a general plan of work, mapped out by 


the various cantonments 


gists were stationed during the 


Division of Psychology of the Surgeon 


neral’s Office was followed. In most 


ps, however, there arose many special 


organization, 


lems due to differences in 


ty the sort of men brought in and other 


The 


described in this article was 


a like nature abbreviated 
] 

age scale 

d e ial conditi . nsy- 
ioped to meet special conditions of psy 
ogical examining in the army encountered 
the authors in their work at Camp Lee, 
A large 

ns were necessary at this camp, and it was 
us impossible to devote a large amount of 
The 
Service had already recognized this problem, 
d had forms of the 
Stanford-Binet, Point Seale and performance 
eales. The that 
ven these short modifications consumed more 


number of individual examina- 


e to any one case. Psychological 


adopted shortened 


authors found, however, 
me than it was possible to give in every 


ise where individual examination was re- 


uired. Moreover, it appeared to the authors 
s they used the Army form of the Stanford- 
Binet seale that some tests were much more 
useful than others in estimating the mental 
level of the men. It seemed possible that by 
the elimination of some of the tests which 
lid not have a high diagnostic value, a short 
which would mate- 


for the ex- 


ecale might be obtained 


rially lessen the time necessary 


imination of a subject. 

The data used in this study consisted of the 

dividual examination records of 358 men 
mm the draft quotas received at Camp Lee, 

Va. These 


1 of the Stanford revision which uses four 


men were all given the Army 


» purposes of 


menta 


are unquestional 
for admission 
Table I. 


div iduals 


shows the percentag 
at each mental age who 
test in the Army Stanford revi 
table thi: 


mice ear from the 


not placed at 
for adults. If 


muld be 


per cent. of the subjects at a 


man, namely, ¢l at I | 


8 out of the 24 
ten inclusive are found to be 


} 
| ata 
cenrer 


and five should be placed 


Eleven tests should be placed hig 
lower in the 
II. the tests are rearranged 
in which they belong according 
criterion. 
The data in Tables I. 


possibility of getting a scale 


and IT. in licate the 
with two sets to 
accurate idea 
The tables 


and 9 there are 


the year which will give a very 
of the mental age of the subject. 


show that at the ages of 5, 7 


two tests which characterize each of these 


ages well. From the sixth, seventh 


fairly 


and eighth-year tests a choice was made of 
those which made the cleanest percentile cuts 
mental age levels. In 


the data for the 


at their respective 
Table III. are 


thirteen 


assembled 


tests finally chosen for the short 
scale. 

In scoring on this scale a basic mental age 
of four years is assumed, and an additional 
half year is added for each test passed. All 
the tests are given and scored exactly as they 
are in the Stanford revision. In practise it 
proved practicable to begin in the middle of 
the scale and work either way as the first re- 
sponses indicated the probable ability of the 
procedure the examiner 


subject. In such 
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TABLE I 
Percentage Passing Tests at Mental Age Levels 
58 Individual Examinations, Short Stanford Revision 
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TABLE II 
Percentage Passing Tests at Mental Age Levels Short Stanford Tests Rearranged in Order of 
Difficulty 
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should go down the scale till three consecutive with those obtained by the use of the longer 
tests are passed, and up until they are scale. The result of this comparison is 
three consecutive failures, or until all the shown in table IV. The median deviation of 
tests have been given.’ the 13-test mental ages from the others is 
To determine the aceuracy of the 13-test 0.3 year, and the mean deviation is 0.34 year 
scale in measuring mental ages, 209 papers This practically represents mean and median 
were re-scored on the new basis, and the deviations of zero, for the 13-test scale is 
mental ages thus obtained were compared scored only in half-year intervals, so that no 


1 For more extensive use this 13-test scale may be 
combined with tests for higher levels for intelli- 
See Doll, E. A., 

Psychological 


gence, such as the Doll set of tests. 
‘‘A Brief Binet-Simon Seale,’’ 
Clinic, Vol. XI., 1917-18, p. 210. 





2Indicates proper level for tests according to 
per cent. passing. 

8 Indicates tests selected as differentiating best 
at proper levels. 























) MBER 13, 1919 
I t I re ft n half a ear 18 sig n 
It is rthy f note that approxi- 
85 per cent. of the deviations fall 
~ ha t vea nit 
TABLE Ill 
8-Test Scale 
r tage Pass yg Te sts at Menta A we Levels 
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»-test scale proved extremely valu- 


in the army examining, as it requires 


teen minutes to give, and is 


accurate. By using it the psycholog- 


examiner was able to practically double 


number of examinations he made in a 


day. Whether or not it has a place outside 


TABLE IV 
Distribution of Deviations of 18-Test Scale Mental 
Ages from Short Stanford Mental Ages 


Deviation Per t 

Q yr 24.4 
Reo” cosivensenees 1.4 
De" déeecennnesaneunauneas 19.5 
Rae’ ccccwesnkswhesabuweweed 7.75 
BAe cicvsecashnadaneeee ieee 20.6 
me “"> scdtdkentede een anee sees 5.3 


¢ Further tabulation of this test showed a smaller 


percentage cent., at the 4-year 


of passes, 60 per 


} 
} 
level 


5 Median Deviation, 0.3 year. 


Mean Deviation, 0.34 year. 
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the an sa qu vet t ed 
Possibly i come U n the applica 
of intellis e tests t dust grou} 
in cases where rapid ind ial examinations 
eem desit 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

AND PRI 
MIDDLE 
MARYLAND 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
PARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
STATES AND 


annual conventior th about 


thirty-third 


four hundred delegates in attendance 


In the report of the meeting in the P 
8 ! 1 Gazeltl t is st d t at the m 
ing session in the University Museum Vice- 
Provost Josiah H. Pennimar é ed the 
delegates in a graceful speech, while Dea 


Howard McClenahan, of Princeton, president 
of the association, returned the thanks of the 
association to the university for the hospital- 
session Pri 

McClelland, of the 


secretary 


ity extended In the business 


William 


English department, 


fess r George 


was re-elected 
Perhaps the most interesting and helpful 


discussion of the entire convention was that 
Friday morning con- 
Psychological Tests ” and 
Professor 


University, 


of the opening session 
cerning “ The New 
“Content Examinations.” 
Thorndike, of 
the 


Psych le wical Tests ° 


Edward 
Columbia opened 
with a paper on “The New 


Are they : 


Examinations ? 


discussion 
1 substitute for 


Content Professor Thorn- 
dike 


eause Columbia has taken the lead among 


was listened with great interest | 


eastern universities in experimenting with 
psychological ests as an alternative for 
entrance examina 
emphasized the fact that he was not prepared 
to insist upon psychological tests as sub- 
stitute for 


imposing reasons in support of 








} ti go these ex 

I (rie pi ered rie mpression 

tl Columbia professor was confident 

_ 3 up 

examinations gave much desirable 

he fitness of stu 

ad i ¢ eLe educ n cl is the 
I lid not supp 

esident of Mt. Holyoke 


Shall they be abandoned?” While 
») experimenting 


ontent 


admitting 
with 

eved that ¢ 
much in the way of 
accurate measure of 
st aside 
for psycho wical tests which were still in 
discussion 
interesting and he lp- 
Rogers, 


and 


f Goucher College, Baltimore, Professor 
Cre rve (, t \ Chambe« rs, Dire« t Tr I Ad 
I ! n the University of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania’s a 


as being a Willingness to assist in 


making the test, but that further experiments 
were nect rv before a final decision could 
be rea ed regarding their merits. 


the 


discusse d by 


“The Claims of 


} ” 


were were 


afternoon 
New Type Junior C 
Dr. D. B. Corson, 
Newark, N. J., and “ The Merits of the Four- 
Year American College 
dent Alexander Meiklejohn, of Amherst Col- 
lege. The informal dinner of the association 
was held evening at the Bellevue 
Stratford at Dr. Felix E. 
professor of English literature in the univer- 


schor ls, 


superintendent of 


Cultural by Presi- 


Friday 
which Schelling, 
sity, was one of the speakers. 

Saturday morning the convention broke up 
The Classical Association 
the Archi- 
under the direction of Pres- 
Mott 


The subjects discussed were 


into many groups. 
Atlantie 
tectural Library 
ident Richard 


Charter School. 


of the States met in 


Gummere, of Penn 


Ultimum of 63 


Consultum f 
of the Uni- 


Evan T. Sage, 


The Sentatus 


n.c.” by Professor 


versity of Pittsburgh; “ Studies in the Cata- 
nian Orations” by Professor Charles 


Barnard Coll and “ Observa- 


liege, 


Knapp, of 
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Pennsylv: d the discussion in tl 
Problem of Old and Nev the Teaching « 
Literature Problems of the required fresl 
English course were discussed by Pro 
essor Ernest P. Kul of Goucher College, 
hose sub: was The Balanee Betwee 


Deta and Training in the 
* Technique 


Langu ive 
‘ngineering Building 
‘Attainable Aims in Modern 


Lar fruage Teachir g ” in colleges and sec ynd 


dern 


The Association of M 


speak rs were Professor 


Douglas L. Buffum, of Princeton University; 
Professor Isabelle Bronk, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Frederick S. Henry, of the Tome 
J, and L. A. Wilkins, of New York City. 
The Teachers met 
in the auditorium of Hall 
Daniel C the Lincoln 
New York City, in the chair. 
discussion was “‘ History Teaching as Propa 
ganda in Dealing with After War Problems 
ts Use Abuse.’ 
were Dr. Sullivan, 
New York and Professor 
Wertenbaker, of Princeton. The 
leaders were Miss Tall, of the Newark Central 
High School, and Professor George Zook, of 


Scho 
Association of History 
with Dr. 


School, 


Houston 
Knowlton, of 
Its subject for 


l and 


The principal speakers 
state historian, of 


Thomas J. 


disecussio! 


James 


City, 


College. 


Teachers of Mathematics 


Pennsylvania State 

The Association of 
met in the Engineering Building and spent the 
the 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements by 


the Mathematical 


morning in diseussion of report of the 


Association of America. 














